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IN  XANADU,  DID  TED  NELSON,  THE  FUTURE  OF  INTERACTIVITY  DECREE.  ONE  HUNDRED 
AND  SIXTY  YEARS  AFTER  COLERIDGE  VISITED  THE  PLEASUREDOME  OF  XANADU  WITH  HIS 
POEM  "KUBLA  KHAN,"  TED  NELSON  TOOK  A  SIMILAR  TRIP  DURING  ANOTHER  ROMANTIC 
AGE.  IN  THE  1960S  NELSON  IMAGINED  WORLDS  WHERE  IDEAS  WOULD  FLOW  NON- 
SEQUENTIALLY  AND  INFORMATION  WOULD  BE  FREE  TO  MOVE;  AN  ERA  GOVERNED  MORE 
BY  FREE  ASSOCIATION  THAN  FREE  LOVE.  HE  CALLED  IT  HYPERTEXT  AND  IT  SPAWNED 
NUMEROUS  OFFSPRING.  BUT  THE  FUTURE,  HE  SAYS,  IS  IN  ANOTHER  MODEL  HE  IMAGINED 
-  XANADU,  A  PUBLISHING  SYSTEM  THAT  MAY  USHER  IN  THE  NEXT  MILLENNIUM. 


by  Rosie  Cross 

Illustration  by  Greg  O'Connor 


"l  DON'T  USUALLY  TRY  TO  CLAIM  CREDIT  FOR  IT,  BUT  I  AM  THE  FATHER,  IN  A  WAY,  OF  ALL  THE  INTERACTIVE 
software  you  see  out  there,"  says  Ted  Nelson,  somewhat  immodestly.  "I  am  the  father  of  network 
publishing  which  is  taking  off  with  the  appearance  of  something  called  Worldwide  Web. 

"All  the  interactive  media  you  are  seeing,"  Nelson  expansively  claims,  are  the  offspring  of  his 
fertile  1960s  period.  Embracing  most  interactive  media  as  his  own  and  shunning  others  as  bastard 
sons  -  "especially  CD-ROMs,  which  I  detest  because  they  are  so  limited"  -  has  earned  Nelson  a 
mixed  response  from  commentators  whose  descriptions  of  him  fluctuate  somewhere  between 
maverick  genius  and  madman. 
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XANADU 

Coleridge's  opium  inspired 
pleasure-dome  described  in  his 
poem  "Kubla  Khan"  provides  the 
title  for  what  Ted  Nelson  calls 
the  future  of  interactivity. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 

(1772-1834)  Romantic  poet;  a  critic, 
political  journalist  and  philosopher. 
In  1798  he  and  William  Wordsworth 
published  Lyrical  Ballads,  a 
collection  of  poems  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  Romantic 
movement  in  English  poetry.  His 
greatest  critical  work,  Biographia 
Literaria  (1817).  documents  the 
theories  of  Romanticism. 


Marshall  McLuhan 


The  self-proclaimed  father  of  interactive  software  is  currently  busy  writing  his  autobiography  and 
spreading  the  word  about  Xanadu,  an  electronic  publishing  service  he  first  envisioned  in  the  ’60s. 

Like  many  visionaries  from  that  decade  of  optimism,  Nelson  remains  a  contradiction  of  idealist 
(in  Xanadu  "all  authors  and  readers  are  considered  equal”)  and  cynic,  claiming  that  his  vision  of 
technology  has  been  almost  fatally  tarnished  ("I'm  very  disgusted  with  the  Macintosh  and  with 
software  out  there  that  is  tied  up  in  metaphors").  Now  dismissive  of  many  of  the  technologies  he 
helped  develop,  Nelson  is  hell-bent  on  pushing  Xanadu  into  the  21st  century. 

Establishing  Xanadu  hasn't  always  been  a  dreamy  paradise.  Nelson  spent  the  70s  consolidating 
a  team  to  design  the  system,  as  described  in  his  book  Literary  Machines  ( 1981 ).  His  Xanadu  Operating 
Company  was  acquired  by  Autodesk  Inc.  in  1988  who  invested  around  $US  5  million  on  the  project, 
and  then  dropped  it,  allowing  Nelson  to  pick  up  the  trademark. 

Since  then  Nelson  has  sought  to  launch  Xanadu  on  the  world  market,  convinced  that  his  latest 
brainchild  would  far  surpass  its  predecessor,  Hypertext.  However,  as  any  Netsurfer  knows,  Nelson's 
original  concept  has  come  to  dominate  the  Internet  and  numerous  software  products,  potentially 
creating  the  greatest  barrier  to  Xanadu’s  realization. 

While  one  paradox  threatens  to  quash  this  latest  entrepreneurial  vision,  another  emerges. 
"I  have  all  these  people  asking  to  meet  me  to  talk  about  computers,"  bemoans  the  creator  of 
interactivity.  ’"Hey  Ted,  how  about  a  beer  and  let's  chat  about  interfaces.'  I  want  to  hide  from  these 
people  like  the  plague.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  try  to  get  my  ideas  out  there,  and  I  spend  a  lot  of 
time  trying  to  put  them  in  a  form  people  will  be  able  to  read  and  find  comprehensible." 

These  days,  Nelson  "tries  not  to  be  found"  because  he  is  "too  busy."  For  a  man  not  prone  to 
socializing,  2 1  »C  found  him  more  than  willing  to  expound  upon  his  theories  and  achievements. 

WHERE  DID  IT  ALL  START? 

Ted  Nelson:  Well,  it’s  not  too  easy.  At  the  age  of  1 1 , 1  read  Buckminster  Fuller  who  said  he  was  a 
journalist.  So,  I  said  'Oh  yes,  that's  what  I  want  to  be,'  and  ever  since  then  that's  what  I  have  striven 
to  be.  In  the  process  I  am  torn  between  my  love  of  making  movies,  which  is  essentially  my  hobby, 
and  my  strong  bent  to  abstract  philosophy  and  academia.  I  read  a  lot  of  those  on  the  fringes  - 
Marshall  McLuhan  etc.  So  basically,  I  create  new  paradigms,  in  all  the  fields  which  I  am  really 
interested  in.  1  have  relentlessly  worked,  for  example,  in  philosophy.  In  college  I  created  my  own 
school,  which  I  am  still  endeavoring  to  get  written  in  a  readable  form,  called  General  Schematics. 
General  Schematics  is  directly  related  to  computer  work.  I  have  a  new  foundational  theory  of 
motivational  psychology  which  I  call  the  Theory  of  Bio-Status,  and  1  have  been  working  on  that  for 
about  1 5  years.  But  I  am  best  known  for  my  work  in  the  computer  field.  An  interviewer  said  to  me 
recently  "in  the  computer  field,  they  may  laugh  at  you  to  your  face,  but  at  night  they  dream  about 
you,"  because  a  lot  of  the  things  regarded  as  being  on  the  frontier  and  cutting  edge  right  now  are 
things  that  I  founded  and  predicted  in  a  way  no-one  did,  and  that  they  laughed  at  in  the  '60s. 

I  originally  got  all  of  my  computer  ideas  the  fall  of  1960  and  have  been  elaborating  and  working 
them  out  ever  since.  There  were  numerous  setbacks  because  everything  was  so  innovative  and  I 
don't  like  to  do  things  in  conventional  ways.  And  I  truly  detest  venture  capitalists.  Well,  I  have  met 
some  very  nice  venture  capitalists,  but  I  don’t  care  to  do  business  with  them  because  keeping  the 
ideas  right  is  essentially  an  artistic  job. 

People  say  business  is  business,  but  it's  not  true.  I  want  to  achieve  a  certain  effect  in  the  world. 
Either  you  enjoy  business  to  make  money  or  you  want  to  effect  change.  So  the  vision  I  had  in  the 
computer  field  is  totally  unified,  singular,  but  because  of  the  way  the  rest  of  the  field  has  evolved,  it 
has  to  be  explained  in  many  different  words,  and  that’s  what  it  means  to  invent  new  paradigms.  So,  I 
had  to  study  paradigms  Thomas  Kuhn,  the  historian  of  science,  popularized  the  term  "paradigm,"  in 
the  '60s,  and  he  pointed  out  that  scientific  progress  occurs  by  paradigm  shifts  -  when  one  way  of 
thinking  breaks,  and  a  new  one  is  substituted  in  its  place.  Building  on  Kuhn's  terminology,  I  define 
paradigms  as  ideas  which  do  not  map  to  one  another.  Paradigm  confrontation  is  when  two  people 
have  fundamentally  different  ideas,  and  one  person  cannot  understand  how  the  other  could 
possibly  say  the  things  he  is  saying.  This  is  a  sign  of  paradigm  confrontation.  And  paradigm  warp  is 
the  way  someone's  idea  gets  twisted  as  misinterpreted  through  someone  else's  paradigm. 

I  have  experienced  it  so  much,  in  that  people  could  not  understand  what  1  was  saying,  although  I 
was  saying  exactly  the  same  thing  for  roughly  the  last  34  years. 


BUCKMINSTER 

FULLER 

(1895-1984)  U.S.  engineer, 
architect  and  inventor,  twice 
expelled  from  Harvard  he 
nonetheless  evolved  construction 
techniques  which  maximized 
efficiency  and  minimized  costs  by 
using  interchangeable  modular 
units.  He  is  renowned  for 
inventing  the  "geodesic  dome" 
in  1947,  based  on  the  structural 
principles  that  he  developed  to 
achieve  maximum  spans  with 
minimum  materials.  "How  much 
does  your  building  weigh?"  the 
engineer  was  fond  of  asking. 


JOHANN  GUTENBERG 

(circa  1400-1468)  German 
goldsmith  and  printer,  credited 
with  the  invention  of  printing  from 
movable  type.  He  based  his 
techniques  on  wood-block  printing 
and  oversaw  the  first  printing  of 
the  Bible. 
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My  view  in  the  1 960s  -  how  it  would  have  new  forms  of 
publication  on  networks  and  you  would  be  able  to  draw  forth 
any  portion  of  any  document  or  movie,  and  there  would  be  an 
automatic  royalty  -  would  [elicit]  a  long  pause,  and  people 
would  look  at  me  strangely.  The  problem  was  that  there  was 
no  mapping  this  rather  intricate  presentation  about  reading 
from  screens  or  network  publishing  or  what  copyright  would 
become  in  an  electronic  era. 

In  those  days  we  were  told  that  computers  dealt  with 
numbers,  and  I  was  suspicious,  because  I  was  hearing  too 
many  other  things  that  computers  were  supposed  to  be  able 
to  do.  I  took  this  course,  and  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes 
because,  lo  and  behold,  computers  did  not  deal  with 

numbers,  except  as  a  special  case.  Computers  dealt  with  abstractions,  and  the  art  of  working  out 
things  for  computers  involved  a  great  deal  of  creating  abstract  structures.  It  said  in  the  manual,  that 
you  could  hook  up  to  a  computer  screen  and,  voila,  miraculous  things  would  happen.  It  didn't  take 
me  long  to  realize  that  this  meant  we  would  be  reading  and  writing  from  screens,  making  movies 
from  screens,  and  that  the  computer  screen  would  eventually  be  the  new  hope  for  humankind. 

So  my  movie  background  and  my  abstract  bent  united  to  give  me  a  stereoscopic  understanding  of 
computers,  as  no-one  else  had  at  the  time.  No-one  saw  them  as  truly  abstract.  A  few  academics  did. 
And  no-one  saw  them  at  all  as  show  business  machines,  as  I  did.  So  1  figured  that  it  was  destiny  to 
work  out  the  nature  of  publishing  in  the  new  world,  and  1  figured  1  would  be  the  new  Gutenberg,  and  I 
would  create  a  network  for  publishing.  Publishing  would  be  exactly  the  same,  much  more  traditional 
than  people  realize.  Publishing  is  exactly  the  same,  people  are  creating  works,  they  involve  human 
creativity.  They  have  inspiration  or  they  don't,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  they  are  published  in  an  active 
publication  which  makes  them  widely  available.  So  all  of  those  things  are  the  same. 

Now  the  computer  people  talk  about  information  and  knowledge,  but  1  try  to  avoid  those 
terms  because  information  has  too  many  connotations.  Knowledge,  1  was  taught  in  philosophy,  is 
true  belief,  so  that  immediately  gets  us  arguing  about  what  is  true.  I  am  not  interested  in  arguing 
about  what  is  true.  The  systems  1  design  are  for  the  storage  and  presentation  of  documents  which 
are  information  packages  which  belong  to  people.  And  that  was  what  we  were  creating, 
connections  between  documents.  We  would  be  creating  non-sequential  documents  for  which  1 
coined  the  term  "Hypertext." 

I  coined  the  word  Hypertext -and  Hypermedia,  meaning  "interactive  media"  -  in  about  1963,  and 
published  it  in  1965.  Hypertext  I  defined  simply  as  non-sequential  writing.  There’s  no  technical 
definition  of  hypertext  beyond  it,  except  that  I  require  that  the  user  be  free  to  move.  If  it  is  a  series  of 
presentations  where  the  user  can’t  go  back,  for  example,  1  think  it  is  'bad  hypertext.’  I  suppose  it  is 
still  hypertext,  but  it  is  bad  hypertext. 

I  immediately  set  out  to  start  a  business  -  this  was  my  second  year  in  graduate  school  -  which 
would  have  as  its  purpose  the  networking  of  all  human  documents.  And  I  have  been  on  the  project 
without  ceasing  ever  since.  I  gave  it  the  name  Xanadu  in  1 967,  because  the  poem  'Kubla  Khan’  had 
been  a  favorite  of  mine,  i  became  the  spokesman  of  my  friends  who  were  programming,  kept 
promising  me  it  would  be  ready  in  six  months,  and  lo  and  behold  it  wasn't  finished,  and  so 
AutoDesk  dropped  all  its  sponsorship  after  five  years,  and  1  was  out  on  the  street.  So  1 993  was  the 
long  dark  night  of  the  soul  when,  unemployed  and  tormented,  1  tried  to  figure  out  what  the  hell  to  do 
next,  and  then  I  realized  that  Xanadu  was  a  business  model.  It  wasn't  really  technology  at  all.  I  had 
been  wrapped  up  so  long  with  the  technological  issues  of  this  delivery  system  that  I  didn’t  realize 
that  it  was,  pure  and  simple,  a  form  of  sale  requiring  contracts  by  both  seller  and  buyer. 

I  am  in  the  ironic  position  that  Worldwide  Web  -  and  Mosaic  which  were  created  independently 
and  have  credited  me  with  having  inspired  both  of  them  with  my  book,  Literary  Machines  -  are  taking 
off  wildly  now,  and  some  people  think  that  Xanadu  has  lost  its  window  of  opportunity.  1  don’t  think 
so.  Xanadu  has  much  more  power  than  Worldwide  Web  and  is  also  a  complete  economic  and 
business  model  for  the  exchange  of  documents  on-line  with  royalty  when  there  are  millions  and 
millions  of  publishers  in  the  game.  Worldwide  Web  does  some  things  very  crudely,  which  I  do  more 
subtly.  I’ve  got  more  balls  in  the  air  than  ever. 
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XEROX  PARC 

Xerox  corporation's  Palo  Alto 
Research  Center  in  California, 
whose  most  famous 
development  is  the  Alto,  a 
personal  computer  with  mouse, 
overlapping,  windows,  pop-up 
menus,  and  multiple  fonts,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  Apple's 
success.  Fortunately  for  the 
heads  of  Xerox  the  idea  had 
been  snatched  away  by  a 
company  they  had  some  financial 
investment  in,  but  they  still  failed 
to  see  the  potential  for  personal 
office  equipment  when,  a  few 
years  later,  Canon  took  hold  of 
the  personal  copier  market. 


Xerox  Corporation  would  have  you  believe  that  a  document  was  text,  and  I  think  that's  very  silly. 
One  of  the  things  that  is  holding  the  computer  field  back  is  paper,  and  the  notion  that  computers  are 
going  to  just  simulate  paper,  so  they  don’t  get  their  multi-dimensional  characteristics. 

1  have  an  alternative  design  to  all  of  the  present  available  software.  I  am  totally  disgusted  with 
the  paradigm  of  software  that  was  created  at  Xerox  PARC  in  1970.  My  designs  in  the  early  ’60s 
involved  being  able  to  compare  different  versions  of  objects,  shown  in  different  windows.  If  you  were 
showing  the  anatomy  of  a  pig  in  one  window,  and  the  anatomy  of  a  human  in  the  other,  you  would 
have  a  line  going  from  the  sternum  of  one  to  the  sternum  of  the  other,  from  the  snout  of  one  to  the 
nose  of  the  other,  pointing  out  resemblances  and  differences.  Yet  no  window  package  on  the  market 
has  this  facility,  because  the  great  gods  of  Xerox  PARC  didn't  think  of  it!  I'm  very  disgusted  with 
Macintosh  and  I'm  very  disgusted  with  software  out  there  that  is  tied  up  in  metaphors.  I  think 
metaphors  are  rather  a  bad  idea,  and  I  have  designed  a  system  which  has  no  metaphors,  no  files, 
and  no  applications.  It’s  called  Zig  Zag.  It’s  no  secret.  It  is  based  directly  on  my  first  paper  of  1965, 
just  as  Xanadu  is.  So  I  think  of  myself  as  having  gone  on  a  straight  line  toward  the  truth,  whereas 
most  people  have  veered  further  and  further  toward  error. 

I  HEAR  YOU  LOVE  TH&TITLE  "MADMAN"  AND  YOU'RE  VERY  EVANGELICAL  WHEN  YOU 
PRESENT  YOUR  IDEAS. 

The  title  "madman"  usually  means  someone  who  is  not  operating  on  a  current  paradigm  and  they 
insist  they  are  correct. 

YOU  MENTIONED  YOU  WEREN'T  INTERESTED  IN  THE  TRUTH,  BUT  THEN  YOU  SAID  YOU 
WERE  GOING  IN  A  STRAIGHT  LINE  TOWARD  THE  TRUTH. 

I  didn't  say  1  wasn't  interested  in  the  truth.  1  said  that  if  we  talk  about  computers  holding  knowledge, 
it  gets  us  embroiled  in  arguments  about  what  is  true.  I'm  perfectly  interested  in  having  arguments 
about  what  is  true,  but  not  when  it  comes  to  designing  data  structures. 


IS  IT  COMPETITIVE  TO  BE  MAD  IN  AMERICA,  ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  COMPUTERS? 

Well,  nobody  else  seems  to  be  occupying  my  corner,  but  I  do  find  many  people  compete  with  me. 


ANYONE  FROM  TERENCE  MCKENNA  TO  CHARLES  MANSON  HAS  BEEN  LABELLED  MAD. 

Or  Buckminster  Fuller.  If  paranoia  is  defined  as  believing  what  others  do  not,  then  you  could  say  1 
am  clinically  paranoid.  We  could  take  that  further  and  say  that  there  are  two  cures  for  paranoia.  One 
is  for  the  patient  to  cave  in  and  cease  to  believe  what  the  others  do  not,  but  1  consider  that  to  be  the 
low  road.  I  go  around  the  world,  endeavoring  to  persuade  other  people  of  my  belief  and  succeeding 
from  time  to  time,  thereby  curing  my  malady  by  having  persuaded  them. 
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(barlow@eff.org)  is  a  retired 
rattle  rancher,  a  lyricist  for  the 
Grateful  Dead,  and  co-founder 
and  executive  chair  of  the 

Electronic  Frontier  Foundation 


THE  GRATEFUL 
DEAD 

Aged  West  Coast,  pot-oriented 
hallucinogenic  rock  band 
renowned  for  their  live 
performances  which  attract  large 
crowds  known  as  'dead-heads.' 


ELECTRONIC 

FRONTIER 

FOUNDATION 

The  U.S.  lobby  group  formed  to 
pressure  the  government  to 
maintain  independence  within 
cyberspace. 


NOW  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  AVAILABLE  SYSTEMS  OF  TEXT  WHICH  ARE  EASILY  ACCESSIBLE 
AND  RETRIEVABLE.  BUT  THERE  IS  SO  MUCH  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  FOR  FREE,  WHY 
WILL  PEOPLE  WANT  TO  PAY  FOR  INFORMATION?  IS  XANADU  SUPERIOR? 


There  will  always  be  free  information  and  there  will  always  be  expensive  information.  People  will 


choose  what  they  want.  There's  certainly  a  rowdy  cowboy  ethic  on 
the  Internet  now.  They  seem  to  think  that  all  the  information  they 
could  want  is  on  the  Internet  now  and  will  be  free,  and  I  don't 
think  that's  true.  There  will  be  copyright  and  I  see  it  as  my  divine 
mission  to  make  the  copyrighters  unobtrusive  as  far  as  possible, 
thus  creating  a  world  of  shareable  material  finally  divided  as  to 
ownership.  John  Perry  Barlow  is  the  most  eloquent  person  in 
this  field.  I  used  to  be,  but  he  is  now. 


The  popular  interfaces  and  appearances  of  screens  will 
change  every  year  for  the  resl  of  history.  Every  artistic  fad 
you  can  imagine  will  be  that  year's  popular  way  of 
visualizing  a  document. 


HOW  WILL  ELECTRONIC  PUBLISHING  EVER  REPLACE  THE  BOOK?  HOW  CAN  IT  BE  BETTER? 

It  has  to  be  better  than  the  book  in  order  to  replace  it.  Let  me  stress,  that  to  talk  about  interfaces  is 
to  misunderstand  the  problem.  But  the  design  of  software  is  so  atrocious  that  the  things  which 
should  be  easy  are  not,  and  it  is  still  so  much  easier  to  handle  paper  than  it  is  to  handle  files,  and 
quicker.  And  until  that  is  rectified,  we  will  still  be  in  a  mess. 

SO  WHAT  WILL  IT  LOOK  LIKE,  WHAT  WILL  YOU  CREATE  TO  CHANGE  THESE  THINGS? 

The  popular  interfaces  and  appearances  of  screens  will  change  every  year  for  the  rest  of  history. 
Every  artistic  fad  you  can  imagine  will  be  that  year's  popular  way  of  visualizing  a  document. 

HOW  WILL  YOU  TAKE  XANADU  TO  BED  WITH  YOU? 

1  rarely  go  to  bed.  I  am  either  too  tired  to  read  or  I’m  not  in  bed  to  sleep  or  to  read.  If  being  able  to 
read  in  any  location  whatsoever  interests  you,  then  1  suggest  you  buy  a  paperback.  But  for  people 
who  really  want  to  explore  and  go  through  everything,  voracious  readers,  I  think  systems  like 
Hypertext  will  be  indispensable. 

WHAT’S  YOUR  PREDICTION  FOR  THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  PAPERBACK? 

Orginally  1  thought  it  would  be  in  1962,  so  1  have  modified  my  predictions.  But  there  will  be  a  greater 
influence  and  importance  placed  on  network  publishing.  There  is  already  an  important  world  of 
network  publishing,  but  don't  count  on  it  staying  the  same.  Each  wave  of  immigrants  is  going  to 
change  the  style  of  the  operation. 

I  remember  the  first  World  Altair  Convention  in  1975  and  there  were  perhaps  300  of  us  there.  We 
were  the  cutting  edge  of  the  personal  computer  revolution  and  we  thought  that  the  people  who 
bought  personal  computers  would  be  like  us.  And  now,  of  course,  personal  computer  buyers  are  not 
at  all  like  that  first  group,  and  it  is  going  to  be  the  same  way  with  network  publishing  -  the  first  wave 
of  earlier  adopters,  then  the  next  wave,  and  the  next  wave,  and  it  will  be  an  ever  changing  immigrant 
flux,  will  become  melded  into  a  largely  similar  culture,  but  with  many  pockets  and  subcultures. 


DO  YOU  FORESEE  ANY  OF  THESE  GROUPS  OR  YOURSELF  BECOMING  INVOLVED  WITH  A 
FAHRENHEIT  451  SCENARIO? 


I  have  always  had  that  in  mind.  There  are  many  people  who  believe  in  conspiracies.  I  was  at  a 
lecture  recently  where  someone  actually  claimed  that  there  had  been  a  catastrophic  event  in 
history  that  none  of  us  were  aware  of.  Who  knows  what  is  true  about  these  things?  But  one  thing  is 
clear,  and  that  is  there  is  always  someone  who  wants  information,  but  does  not  insist  on  reliability. 
Either  it's  a  question  of  that  or  a  question  of  being  swamped  by  information.  You  can  have  attacks 
where  groups  decide  to  attack  material  they  deem  dangerous,  or  blot  out  some  particular  piece  of 
writing  or  opinion.  So,  one  of  the  problems  is  just  to  see  if  material  can  be  passed  on  intact  and 
the  other  problem  is  to  authenticate  it  and  bring  it  forth  to  a  public  in 
a  later  time,  and  both  of  those  are  big  problems.  ■ 


FAHRENHEIT  451 

Ray  Bradbury's  science  fiction 
classic  concerning  a  futuristic 
fascist  state  which  has  banned 
books,  the  title  of  which  is 
allegedly  the  temperature  at 
which  paper  burns.  The  book 
was  written  in  1953  as  a 
response  to  McCarthyism. 
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When  people  imagine  some 
future  technological  time, 
they  only  ever  seem  to  think 
of  computers.  Oh,  and  maybe 
communications.  And  that’s  it. 


At  HP,  we  don’t  believe 
that’s  enough.  Because  it’s 
like  imagining  a  human  being 
with  just  a  brain  and  a  voice. 
And  nothing  else.  How  would 
they  know  what  was  going  on 
in  the  outside  world? 

Hear  what  it  was  you  wanted? 
See  what  needed  doing? 


There’s  a  piece  missing  here. 
Measurement.  Measurement  is 
what  allows  man  and  machine 
to  interact  fully.  It’s  how 
machines  extend  man’s  senses. 
And  Hewlett-Packard  know 
more  about  measurement  than 
any  other  company  in  the  world 


Mind  you,  it’s  not  the  only 
thing  we  know.  Which  is  why 
our  vision  of  the  future  mixes 
equal  parts  of  expertise  in 
Measurement,  Communications 
and  Computing.  Or  MC2,  as  we 
call  it.  And  while  we  won’t 
guess  exactly  what  the  future 
holds,  we  will  bet  it  equals  MC2. 

HEWLETT® 
PACKARD 

A  Better  Way. 
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